Lost Gold of the Iceni 

Our Correspondent in Roman Britain 


The lure of Celtic gold 

"I hear there's no gold or silver in Britain and if that's really so. I'd catch the next chariot and 
come back to Rome" Cicero wrote tersely to his friend Trebatius Testa who had 
accompanied Caesar on his first expedition to the island. Cicero had heard about the lack of 
precious metal from brother Quintus who was also on the expedition and who kept him 
regularly posted. If Cicero was disappointed, Caesar, who would have received the lion's 
share of anything going, will have felt a more personal loss. Indeed it is arguable that - 
whatever excuses he put forward in the Gallic Wars about 'sound military reasons' for the 
British expeditions - the real reason for crossing over to the island was the expectation of 
loot, lots and lots of it. 

Stories of fabulous wealth to be won from the Celts had been around for half a century ever 
since Q. Servilius Caepio had hit the jack pot when he seized the treasure of the Tectosages 
from their sanctuary at Toulouse. This, according to the lowest estimate, comprised 110,000 
librae of silver and 100,000 of gold - almost 70 tonnes of bullion, that's the equivalent of 91 
omnibuses or of 1,300 Omnibus readers. The treasure never reached Rome. But Caepio 
didn't enjoy his plunder. The following year he barely escaped with his life after a disastrous 
defeat and, as a result of the massacre, was deprived of his command. The repercussions 
rumbled on. Cicero himself refers to the judicial enquiry that took place into the missing 
treasure and ten years after the raid on Toulouse, Caepio found himself on a galley bound 
for Smyrna and exile. Toulouse gold then, became a byword for ill-gotten gains which might 
do its possessor no good. In similar circumstances Caesar would no doubt, have been only 
too happy to take the gold and run the risk of the associated bad luck, but in Britain there 
was no gold anyway ... 

Digging up treasure 

On November 12th 1948, Ken Hill Field , overlooking the Wash at the north end of the 
village of Snettisham in Norfolk, was deep ploughed for the first time and the share snagged 
in hoops of " coppery looking metal tubes". The tractor driver, Ray Williamson, recognised 
the remains of a brass bedstead when he saw them. On the next couple of days more and 
more junk - or so it seemed - turned up. In fact these were the first fruits of a golden crop 
that has continued to be harvested on Ken Hill periodically ever since. Between them, these 
first three hoards yielded a total of 55 tores - Celtic neck rings of gold alloy, bronze or tin 14 



gold rings, 17 "ingot-bracelets" of bronze and tin and 157 Celtic coins, mostly Icenian" potin" 
- an alloy of tin and copper - but including a dozen gold coins of the Gallic tribes the 
Bellovaci and Atrebates. The Iceni, of course, are well known as the tribe who inhabited the 
area in Roman times and who, under the leadership of Queen Boudicca, rose in revolt 
against Rome during the reign of Nero, sacked the towns of London, Colchester and 
Verulamium (St. Albans) and put to death 70,000 Romans or Britons friendly to Rome with 
unparalleled brutality. Caesar didn't quite get to East Anglia and doesn't mention the Iceni - 
or probably doesn't, for he does say that one of the tribes who surrendered to him were 
called the Cenimagni and this name should, some people think, be read as the Iceni Magni - 
the Great Iceni. More plausibly however, they were part of the tribe of the Cenoman(n)i 
who are known to have migrated both into north western Gaul and north Italy, but who, in 
Britain, had lost their independent identity by the time of the Claudian invasion. Anyway, 
back to Ken Hill Field. 

Two years after Ray Williamson's discovery. Tommy Rout was in the tractor's seat when the 
field on Sir Stephen Lycett Green's estate, now known locally as "The Gold Field", was again 
deep ploughed. Again two more hoards another Atrebatic gold coin, a ring, a bracelet and 
three more tores. Among these finds was the fabulous "Great Tore", fashioned from twisted 
wire of gold alloy, its ring terminals ornamented in the fantastic swirling abstract designs so 
beloved by the Celts. 

Three more chance discoveries were made at intervals in the sixties and seventies and then, 
a couple of years ago, Cecil Hodder began to survey the field by metal detector. A 
preliminary discovery in 1989 was an omen of things to come, and on the 25th August 1990, 
his machine gave a "beep" and, as the cliche goes, the rest is history ... history that the 
liberally minded readership of Omnibus may have read in the Independent Magazine for 30 
March 1991. If you missed this, look out for Ian Stead's article in the September issue of 
Antiquity. Dr Stead conducted further excavations last November and in the article he 
describes the discovery of five further hoards and assesses the significance of the finds as a 
whole. The finds made in 1990 brought the total number of more or less complete tores to 
75 - many of gold, gold alloy or silver - with a further 100 fragmentary ones as well as 100 
ingot rings/bracelets and 170 coins. A selection of these mouthwatering goodies is on 
display in the British Museum in a case on the far side of the Hinton St Mary Christian 
mosaic as you come up the front stairs. It is well worth a visit. In all the combined weight of 
treasure from Snettisham comes to over 30 kg, a mere fraction of the 70,000 kg Toulouse 
treasure, but with an estimated value, according to newspaper reports, of £20,000,000! 

In talking of the Lost Gold of the Iceni, it is easy to be so dazzled by the Snettisham finds that 
one forgets the tore from Sedgeford two miles from Snettisham, the fragment of a gold tore 
found at North Creake ten miles to the east, the three golden tores discovered nine miles to 



the south at Bawsey and the six golden tores found on the southern marches of the tribal 
territory at Ipswich ... 

Boudicca's Jewels? 

It would be nice to think that the Snettisham hoards represent the contents of Queen 
Boudicca's boudoir, safely hidden from the hands of the rapacious procurator Catus 
Decianus after the death of old King Prasutagus. The Roman historian Dio describes 
Boudicca as follows: 

"In stature she was very tall, in appearance most terrifying, in the glance of her eye 
most fierce and her voice was harsh; a great mass of the tawniest hair fell to her 
hips; around her neck was a large golden tore; and she wore a tunic of diverse 
colours over which a thick mantle was fastened with a brooch. This was her 
invariable attire". 

Unfortunately according to the experts, the coins found with the hoards date to c. 70 BC 
and though this will only provide a terminus post quem for the actual burial, it will still have 
taken place several generations before Boudicca's day. So could it be that it was news of the 
arrival of Caesar and his legions in the territory of the neighbouring tribe of the Trinovantes 
that caused the Iceni prudently to bury their treasure? 

If Caesar failed to get his hands on the treasures of the Iceni, the Romans of Nero's day were 
probably more successful. Roman greed had caused the tribe to revolt in the first place and 
a savage penalty was exacted on them after it had been crushed. Yet after the bloodbath 
the Iceni gradually settled down to enjoy the fruits of the Roman Peace, a peace admittedly 
imposed by force of arms. The Icenian aristocrats along with their counterparts in the other 
tribes took off their tores as it were, and put on their togas. The barbaric splendours of 
Snettisham would have seemed utterly out of place in the new order. But the warriors 
turned country gentlemen who drove into Venta Icenorum (Caistor-by-Norwich) on market 
day, or came up to attend meetings of the tribal senate, were neither totally impoverished 
nor immune to the lure of precious metals. Certainly the devotees of the esoteric cult of the 
fauns at Thetford (Omnibus 3, 1982) were wealthy enough, while the silver dinner service 
found at Mildenhall would not have disgraced the imperial dinner table at Trier or Milan. No 
gold or silver in Britain? Tell that to the Iceni! Cicero it seems was wrong. 

Our Correspondent in Roman Britain is Mark Hassall who teaches archaeology at the 
Institute of Archaeology in London 



